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For ‘‘ THe Frrenp.” 


A Visit to the Nickel Mine in Lancaster (o., Pa. 


Having long felt interested in the deposit of 
nickel ore, situated about four miles southwest 
of the “ Gap,” in Lancaster County, Pa., and a 
kind friend in Chester County, who is somewhat 
interested in minerals, having offered to accom- 
pany me to the place, I left Philadelphia on 
the morning of the 22nd of the Eleventh Month, 
with the intention of attending the Western 
Quarterly Meeting held at London Grove on 
that day and the next, and afterwards of visiting 
the nickel mine, if the way should open. 

The variety of rocks which a traveller may 
pass through in the course of an hour’s ride from 
Philadelphia on the railroads which diverge from 
it, shows that Pennsylvania furnishes an ample 
field for the study of geology. Near the city, 
along the banks of the Schuylkill, are hard and 
massive rocks of a grey color. Then comes a 
deposit of clay. Twelve or fourteen miles west, 
we enter upon a region of softer rocks of a slaty 
structure, with reddish soil; and, as we descend 
from this formation, we enter Chester Valley, 
underlaid with a heavy bed of bluish limestone, 
now tilted up so that the layers of stone are no 
longer horizontal, but in some places approach 
a vertical position. These well-defined forma- 
tions are but a few of the many kinds which 
might be enumerated. 

The thought must often occur to the observer, 
“How can we account for such different forma- 
tions lying side by side? What forces have 
been at work to produce such remarkable re- 
sults?”—This question has engaged the long- 
continued and earnest attention of those who 
have devoted themselves to the study of geology 
—a science of great practical value, and one 
which opens to the student ennobling views of 
the operations of those forces and properties 
with which the Great Creator of all things has 
endowed the materials of which the world is 
constructed ; and under the influence of which 
they have been so arranged as to form this 
beautiful and wonderful earth on which we live. 

It has been observed that in boring deep 
Wells, or sinking mining shafts to a great depth 
in the earth, the degree of heat steadily in- 
creases. So that it is probable the intensity of 
the heat at very great depths is far beyond that 
of our hottest furnaces, and sufficient to reduce 
to a melted state the most infusible of substances, 


if this effect were not in part counteracted by 

the enormous pressure to which they are exposed 

by the weight of the rocks and waters above 
them. 

It is supposed that in the interior of the 
earth, the various elementary substances (about 
sixty in number) which chemists have found in 
the parts accessible to man, exist, either in some 
forms of combination or mingled together with- 
out being chemically united, their mutual at- 
tractions being suspended by the excessive heat. 
As the primeval earth gradually cooled, these 
various elementary substances were more or less 
generally diffused through the hardened crust 
that was first formed. The original rock that 
was thus formed may have been somewhat like 
a voleanic lava. But it has long since been 
buried from sight, and is nowhere visible on the 
surface of the earth. The rocks and soils which 
we now find have been formed by the crumbling 
and washing away of this original rock; much 
change has been effected in the materials de- 
rived from it: both by mechanical action, and 
by the dissolving out from them of various sub- 
stances by water, acids and other solvents. These 
changes in the earth’s surface are still going on, 
but much less rapidly than in those early times, 
when the heat was greater, and the atmosphere 
more heavily charged with acid vapors. 

Every observer must have noticed the power 
of running water in carrying the soil and crum- 
bled rocks from the hills into the valleys; and 
finally into the bed of the ocean. There they 
settle down into horizontal layers, and are gradu- 
ally transformed into stone, as may be seen in 
many parts of the earth, where the surface soil 
is removed or the rocks exposed by quarrying, 
or in cuttings for railroads. In the rock cut- 
tings of Eastern Pennsylvania, these layers or 
strata are very well marked; but instead of 
being horizontal, they are tilted up at various 
angles and very irregularly twisted. They must 
have originally been deposited in level planes ; 
and therefore these curves and irregularities 
must have been since produced. The manner 
in which the most of this has been done, it is 
generally supposed has been by the very slow 
contraction of the earth’s surface, caused by its 
gradual cooling. This has had the effect of 
erumpling the hardened layers that had been 
deposited, slowly forcing them up into irregular 
ridges, sometimes of great length, like the moun- 
tain chains of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes, which extend almost the whole length 
of the American Continent. Besides the forma- 
tion of these ridges, there have evidently been 
other great changes in the surface of the earth, 
justifying the language of the poet, 

“ Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have 

bloomed.” 

It is pretty certain at least that much of the 
continent of America was under water at one 
period. 

No sooner were any of the rocks whose forma- 
tion we have been describing, lifted above the 


ocean, than they also began to experience the 
effect of the same forces which had crumbled and 
washed down the rocks of a former age. Thus 
a new set of deposits was continually being made 
in the ocean bed, which in time would form rocks 
of a later date. This process is still‘ going on ; 
and thus we have end of various ages—the 
oldest lying underneath the others. Geologists 
have given the name of Laurentian to the oldest 
known rocks of America, because they cover a 
large part of Canada north of the St. Lawrence 
River. Some of these are found in Pennsyl- 
rania, on the South Mountain, near Reading. 
The gray rocks on the Schuylkill at Phila- 
delphia, and the slaty rocks which the Pemnsyl- 
vania railroad enters a few miles west of the city 
are also very ancient, though regarded as more 
recent than the Laurentian. 

If a piece of this gray rock, which is known 
to Geologists as Gneiss, is closely examined it 
will be found to contain three different minerals 
closely intermingled — Quartz, Feldspar, and 
Mica, all crystalline in structure. The Quartz, 
(also called Silica) is a very abundant material 
in nature. It is found almost pure in sandstone, 
is the principal ingredient in the sand on our 
sea coast, and forms the beautiful, transparent 
crystals known as rock-crystal. 

The Feldspar may be distinguished by show- 
ing smooth faces with a pearly lustre. It is a 
compound mineral; that found in the rock we 
are describing consists of Quartz, Alumina and 
Potash. Alumina is the chief material in com- 
mon clay, although nearly all clays contain more 
or less of sand (quartz) and other ingredients. 

The Mica (often called Isinglass) is in thin 
elastic plates, and is easily split into leaves thin- 
ner than paper; it has a brilliant lustre. It also 
ig a compound mineral—and contains Quartz, 
Alumina, Iron, Manganese, Potash and Fluorine. 
It is evident that the mud out of which our 
Gneiss was formed, and which was derived from 
the wearing away of the older rocks, must have 
contained all these different substances, Quartz, 
Alumina, Potash, Iron, Manganese and Fluo- 
rine, and probably many others, disseminated 
through its mass. As an illustration of the wide 
diffusion of different elementary substances in 
nature, careful analysis has detected a minute 
portion of Gold in the brick-clays of Philadel- 
phia, which are mainly Alumina and Quartz. 
The amount of gold contained in the bricks of 
which the city is built has been estimated by the 
officials at the United States Mint, as very large 
—but the expense of obtaining it in a separate 
form would be ten times all it is worth. Under 
the long continued influence of heat and mois- 
ture, the materials of the Gneiss Rock, which 
were contained in this primitive mud, were 
drawn to each other by their mutual attractions, 
and entering into combination assumed the crys- 
talline forms in which we now find them. 

Granite is a rock similar to the Gneiss, but 
the traces of the original layers in which the 
materials composing it were deposited, are more 
thoroughly obliterated ; so that it is more massive 
in its structure. 
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THE FRIEND. 


The slaty rocks among which I passed in my 
morning ride, form a belt on the southern side 
of Chester Valley, widening as we go westward. 
In composition they are similar to the Gneiss 
rocks near Philadelphia, but they contain less 
Feldspar, much more Mica, and some Magnesia. 
This abundance of Mica gives them a more scaly 
or slaty structure, so that they are easily broken 
into thin slabs, and it also gives them a glisten- 
ing appearance or lustre. 

On the northern side of this slaty region there 
is an abrupt descent into the Chester Valley. 
Along the sides of this south valley hill, the rail- 
road gradually descends in its westward course, 
till it fairly enters the valley, and reaches Down- 
ingtown, where I left the cars and found a kind 
friend in waiting to convey me further. 

(To be continued.) 


Ninth Month 6th. “Stayed from meeting on 
account of the indisposition of my wife. 
say that I seek not an excuse to be absent from 
meeting ; for I feel it to be a privilege to be per- 
mitted to mingle with my friends, for the solemn 
purpose of acknowledging our dependence upon, 
and worshipping the Father of all our sure mer- 
cies; and my mind has of late been increasingly 
impressed with the awfulness of our thus as- 
sembling for this professed purpose. Should any 
of us when thus convened, by drowsiness, or by 
light and irreverent conduct, betray us as mock- 
ers or hypocrites, would it not be better to make 
no profession of Godliness, than to be stumbling- 
blocks to observing and enquiring minds?” 


families ; but we ought to guard against the con- 
cern for these things, having the chief seat in 
Is it not our duty as well as our in- 
terest, to keep the fear of the Lord always before 
our eyes? and daily to endeavor to draw near 
unto Him, that He may be pleased to draw near 
unto us? As this watchful seeking state is abode 
in, we are at times permitted to be made par- 
takers of that stream which flows from the Ce- 
lestial Fountain, amply compensating us during 
our earthly pilgrimage, for love and obedience, 
and begetting in our hearts the tribute of thanks. 
giving and praise.” 


(To be continued.) 


Among the Peasants in the Dolomites, 


Under this heading Julia Robertson con- 
tributes to the Sunday School Times an interest- 
ing article on the people of Cadore, a district of 
country about eighty miles north of Venice, 
It lies off the usual track of travellers, “ behind 
stupendous ramparts of dolomite, whose thous- 
ands of tall, sharp peaks bristle like lance points 
against the sky.” She appears to have spent 
some time there, and to have formed a favorable 
opinion of the honest and independent character 
of the peasants. 

“A pleasant episode in our stay here was the 
giving away, during our rambles, of a number 
of pretty picture and text cards, and we have 
been quite surprised at the delight with which 
Only once in all our two 
months here did a woman look askance at the 
offered card, drawing back and saying, ‘We 
have the Madonna, and that’s enough.’ 
days of our stay had passed before a good o 
portunity of giving the cards arose. 
however, as we were going up a steep, bosky 
glade called Rauza, a whole troop—fully twenty 
—of children collected around us. 
baskets on their shoulders, and rakes and cords, 
and were going up the hills to help their parents 
turn their hay. They swarmed around us, chat- 
tering away, and looking with amazement at 
the novel sight of a lady on a donkey. Pro- 
ducing one of the cards with a picture of sheep 
and mountains, I asked, ‘Who wants this?’ 
A momentary hush of shyness fell on the cluster 
of little ones; then one hand was held out, then 
another, and the sight of a ship brought the 
I said: ‘These are good 
words of il Signor Gesu [the Lord Jesus]; so, 
besides looking at the pictures, you must read 
the words, and remember them.’ Several began 
to read them on the spot with great interest, 
saying ‘ Bello, bello, as they read, whilst the 
others pressed forward for their share. 
like magic, they all scampered off ahead, stop- 
ping now and then among the trees to compare 
pictures. Over twenty minutes later, our path 
brought us in sight of a neighboring slope, on 
which, at the door of a hay-barn, was an old 
Just at that moment a number of our 
little friends were to be seen rushing towards 
her with extended hands, and we could hear 
them crying out to her, ‘ Vedi, vedi, un santo!’ 
—‘See, see, a holy thing!’ 
sight, and it encouraged me to go on with my 
For some days we contented our- 
selves with giving them to the children; but 
we soon got hints that they gave pleasure at 
home, and that the parents wanted some too. 
That the cards produced effect, the following 
instance will show: 

“My donkey boy, a lad of seventeen, losing 
patience with the donkey one day, burst out, 
as he lifted his stick, ‘Gest Chr—, when I 
stopped him, saying that was a name to rever- 


The two following extracts from letters, written 
during this year (1857), to one of his children, 
it was thought might be suitably inserted here. 





For ‘Tue Frienp.”’ 


Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

Fifth Month, 1855. “ A time of treading down, 
a time of mourning: not altogether on my own 
account, but on account of the ravages and deso- 
lations within the borders of our once peaceful 
It is lately a time of shaking amongst 
us, and of commotion in the world at large. 
What may be the end of these things is not for 
Perhaps the design is, that those 
things which are shaken may be removed, that 
those which cannot be shaken may remain.” 

Fourth Month 6th, 1856. 
have passed since any record has been made in 
this little book: dispensations of different kinds 
have been meeted out to me ; poverty and strip- 
ings often ; but no more, I am persuaded, than 
ave been needful for the reduction of self, and 
to show me, my entire inability of myself to do 
any good thing; yet good is the word of the 
He does‘at times make us to know that 
He is not far from us, and that He can make 
the barren land a fruitful field. 
served from giving way to temptation during 
any dark and cloudy day which may yet encircle 


Third Month 29th, 1857. 

“My beloved daughter,—While sitting this 
evening in silent meditation, my thoughts turned 
towards my absent daughter, and the desire arose 
in my heart, that she might be preserved from 
the vain and delusive snares of a world that lieth 
in wickedness and forgetfulness of Him who 
created all for his own glory. 
thy future prospects may be, remember that thy 
safety consists in watchfulness, and living daily 
in the fear of thy Creator ; and if thy days should 
he lengthened out, prepare for disappointments 
and trials, for these are dispensations meted out 
Thou knowest that thy father loves 
his children, and I would much prefer for them 
as an inheritance, wisdom and virtue, rather 
than silver and gold ; and I have faith to believe 
if they are in possession of the former, things 
necessary will not be withheld from them.” 


However bright 


us to know. 


they were accepted. 
“Many months 





Twelfth Month 29th, 1857. 
: Thou knowest I have a tender 
regard for all my dear children; for truly they 
are all dear to me, and I much desire for them 
thoughtful and susceptible minds ; this leads into 
a careful review of our conduct at the close of 
the day ; hence our words and actions, and mo- 
tives to action, are closely scrutinized, and the 
day’s work will keep pace with the day: may 
this be thy experience. 
are useful and commendable, but they should 
never usurp the place of the one thing needful. 
I do not think it necessary to encourage thee to 
attend to thy studies, believing thou wilt apply 
thyself as closely as will conduce to thy health.” 


Seventh Month 18th, 1858. 
many months felt a necessity of making any 
record in my diary. Notwithstanding, I have, 
I trust, felt as deeply and earnestly concerned 
to scrutinize not only my actions, but also the 
motives to action.” 

Eleventh Month 14th. “Closely proving dis- 
pensations have of late been meted out to me; 
whether my head will be borne above the bil- 
lows which rise up before me, time only will de- 
May the Most High be my refuge and 
safe hiding place, amidst the commotions which 
seem to be shaking our poor Society to its foun- 
Oh! may the time be hastened when 
those things that cannot be shaken may remain; 
when there may be a united concern for the pro- 
motion of that which will give honor to the 
adorable Head of the Church: yea his own 
works shall praise Him, and the creature shall 
be humbled.” 

Twelfth Month 28th. 
the propriety of having our hands daily em- 
ployed for the maintenance of ourselves and 



























May I be pre- 


Sixth Month 29th. 
tried, but not wholly forsaken. 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits.” 

Seventh Month 22nd. 
with thankfulness of heart, of having been per- 
mitted to live a little nearer the Fountain of 
light and life, for a few days past, than has at 
some other times been my portion; but I know 
not how soon Best Wisdom may see meet to ap- 
portion unto me the wormwood and gall, not 
doubting but that I stand more in need of the 
operation of the refiner’s fire, than of the con- 
tinued extension of heavenly love.” 

Seventh Month 26th, 1857. 
had satisfactory evidence that although we are 
a poor, and as to numbers a stripped people, yet 
How strong the inducement has 
felt to me, to endeavor to serve the Divine Mas- 
ter better, and to love Him more. 
individually be brought to examine how the ac- 
count stands between us and our God, and to 
know that the work of regeneration was going 
on, and that the Lord was on our side; whom 
then need we fear, or of whom be afraid? for I 
am persuaded that no man, or body of men, has 
power to rob the truly devoted and obedient 
soul, of an interest and inheritance with the 
May none therefore cast away 
the shield of faith, and weakly compromise the 
trust devolving upon them. 
whole armor of Christ, that we may be able to 
stand, and having done all, to stand.” 


“Poor and often closely 


What shall I 


: Literary attainments 
I think I may record ’ 


boys to the fore. 


“T have not for 


“Tthink I have 


not forsaken. 












It was a pretty 


sard-giving. 


saints in light. 










May we put on the “T have no doubt of 
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ence. Later, in our expedition, I was giving 
cards to some children, and at hap-hazard, I 
pulled out of the packet one for him. He (and 
I too) was struck by the fact that the text on it 
was, ‘At the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow. Not long after, his anger was again 
roused, and he began, ‘Ge—,’ and then stopped 
short with a glance at the card i in his hand. 

“Once when we were climbing a steep path 
behind the village, and passing a garden which 
was walled off from us by a thick hedge of 
lilac-bushes, there was a rustle in the leaves, 
and a little unseen speaker said, ‘You gave 
me a “santo” at Rauza; thank you.’ Requests 
for them would come in various shapes. Some- 
times a party of biggish boys would hang about 
us, saying nothing; but when, to try them, 
I would “pull out of my pocket the little 
black book in which I carried my ‘santos,’ the 
faces would brighten, and the boys would come 
eagerly forward for their prizes. Once, when 
in a shop, I noticed my sunshade, that I had 
laid on the counter, giving odd little jumps, 
and, on looking down, I saw a mite of a brown 
finger poking at it. The owner of the brown 
finger was a ragged urchin of seven. He had 
spied out the little black book as it lay under 
the sunshade, and he thus proffered his request 
for a ‘santo.’ Another day, as we were visiting 
a picturesque mill turned by the water that 
rushes down from the glacier of Contelas, I gave 
acard to the miller’s little daughter. There 
were a number of women in a farther shed, 
and presently two of them came forward. I 
thought, ‘At last we are going to be scolded as 
“Protestanti,”’ but no; it was to ask if they 
could have some of the ‘ good words, and I was 
only too glad to satisfy them all. We read 
some of the texts aloud, and the women took 
them and kissed them when we said they were 
the real words of ‘il buon Gesu’ [the good 
Jesus.] Then, crowding round the door, they 
waved after us as long as we were in sight. A 
couple of hours later, when coming down from 
Grea, a high-perched village, where there is a 
lovely old “Gothic chapel, we met one of our 
friends from the mill toiling up to meet us, 
bringing with her an old white- haired dame. 
‘O signori!’ panted the woman, “we were won- 
dering if you had any “ santos” ‘left, and if you 
would give one to my neighbor, who has come 
with me, and she has a daughter at home, and 
I have a sister who is ill’ 

“One more instance and then I have done. 
Coming home from almost our last walk as we 
came up from the valley below, we saw in the 


distance a party of hay-makers lay down their 
While they 


rakes and make for our direction. 
were yet a good way off, we caught the well- 


known word ‘santo,’ and we could see that they 
were evidently urging one of their number to 
[held up my little black 
book, and, seeing it, they nodded and smiled as 
The card one woman got 
had on it the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican, and she began to read it aloud. At 
each clause of the Pharisee’s prayer she shook 
“Thank God, I am not like other 


act as spokesw: oman. 


they hastened to us. 


her head, 
men”—niente; “I fast twice in the week”— 

niente; “I give tithes of all I possess” —niente.’ 
But when she came to the publican she said, 


“Ah questo va bene, questo 2 giusto,’ —‘ Ah, that is 


well ; that is the right thing.’ 


“Tt is not often in Italy that evangelical 
work, even of this simple kind, affords an equal 
Too often there exists 
Here frequently 
the peasants would say to us, ‘Our life is all 


pleasure on both sides. 
a feeling of mutual distrust. 
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work, few prayers, few services, all the year|“I think,” he adds, “I should have received 
through ;’ but their faces would brighten up as | from this ‘lord some adv antageous preferment in 
they read the words of cheer and hope and | this world, as soon as he found me capable . 
encouragement of our Lord himself.” 


had I not in a little time after been called into 
the service of the best and highest Lord, and 
thereby lost the favour of all my friends and rela- 
tives.” That this loss occasioned him no lasting 
regret, is told in the next paragraph where he 
speaks of it as “a most happy change.” 

But that this renunciation of the world, with 

It is difficult for us who live in a Republic | the social sacrifices it involved, required a more 
where good manners, mental culture and integ-| than human strength to bear, there can be no 
rity of character, command admission to the best | doubt. Seen through the mists of two centuries 
society, to understand the great importance at- | the picture is dim, the reality obscured. Or, as 
tached by the English people to rank and to | sometimes happens, the very love and reverence 
title. It isso with very many of them, however | we have for these early Friends casts a glamour 
unwilling they might be to confess it even to} about their sufferings which makes them seem 
themselves. No biography ofan Englishman has | light or unreal. We read of months or of years 
ever been written in whom, if there existed any | of imprisonment, but we fail utterly to compre- 
relationship, however remote, to “noble” blood, | hend what this means. It is only when we bring 
this fact has not been carefully noted. And yet, | home to ourselves what for ourselves or for those 
perhaps, this should not excite our surprise. For | we love, months and years of imprisonment would 
centuries this estimate of rank and of title has} mean, that we begin to understand the terrible 
been transmitted from father to son. Nor are} meaning it had for them. They were human, 
rank and title without their seeming value. So | as we are; they had their strong home-ties, warm 
sharply defined are the lines which socially | affections, social enjoyments, even, it may be, 
separate royalty from nobility, and nobility|their social ambitions. Human nature, two 
from gentry, that whatever may be the wealth | centuries ago, was much what it is now, and 
or the local influence of the latter, their useful-| humanly speaking, the sufferings which they 
ness as citizens, and their real worth of char-| endured were just as hard for them to bear as 
acter, unless they have held some high office | they would now be for us. This we should 
under government they must, in many instances | never forget; nor should we ever forget that as 
yield precedence to others, who may be, in every | there was something more than human required, 
other way, their inferiors, but who have this po-| so, in great mercy, there was a strength more 
tent charm of knighthood or of nobility. than human, granted them. 

If such a state of things exists now that demo-| Tried with cruel mockings and scourgings, with 
cratic principles are supposed to have made | bonds and imprisonments, their faith in the im- 
such growth in England as well as in America, | manence of the Holy Spirit, the companionship 
what must have been the value attached to rank, | of Christ, never failed them; and however much, 
title and family influence, two centuries ago? | as men and women, they suffered, they found in 
With a king restored to the throne, a court | this faith a companionship which cheered them 
crowded with flatterers eager to destroy all traces | in the solitude of the dungeon, protected them in 
of tke simplicity of the Commonwealth, prefer- | the cell of pestilence, saved them when the fire 
ment eagerly sought; what courage—far more | of persecution was at its height. They knew, as 
than human—must it have required, to forego | only such as they could know, the full meaning 
the advantages which social position, the favor | of the words of the Babylonian king—* Did we 
of the court and aliiance with distinguished | not cast three men bound into the midst of the 
families then gave. And yet this is just what, | fire, and lo, I see four, and the form of the 
in the early history of the Religious Society of | fourth is like the Son of God.” 

Friends many of its members did without hesi-| My thoughts have been turned in this direc- 
tation, and apparently without regret. tion from having lately visited the home of two 

Among these early Friends were men who had | men, the descendants of an ancient and honor- 
been officers of the army, clergymen of the | able family, themselves in every way worthy of 
Established Church, favorite preachers who] such an ancestry, the one a brave soldier, the 
renounced their pulpits and gave up “their| other a polished scholar; the one the owner and 
living.” There were men of culture, like Isaac | the other the heir to a noble estate, a house 
Penington and Thomas Story, the latter of whom | which the people of Aberdeen loved then, and 
writes, in his journal, that he was brought up| love now to honor—David and Robert Barelay, 
as a gentleman and was skilled with the sword, | of Ury. And yet these two men in obedience, 
with firearms and other manly accomplishments. | as they deemed it, to the call of duty, put in 
In Wales, many of those who became Friends jeopardy social position, preferment in Church 
belonged to families tracing their ancestry back | and in State, all, indeed, that most men think 
to the ancient Welsh princes, and had been | of value in life. 
taught, almost from their cradle, as all such And when, later in life, “ time, which maketh 

Welshmen are, to pride themselves on their birth | all things even”—or rather He who rules in the 
and lineage. In Scotland the Baron of Swin-| affairs of nations and of individuals, had so 
toun, and the Provost of Aberdeen, Andrew | wrought that much of what seemed forever lost 
Jaffray, were men of mark and influence. The | to them was restored ; it was not until they had 
son of Sir William and Lady Margaret Penn,| known much loss of substance, personal insult, 
the prospective Viscount Weymouth, and the | and long imprisonment. 

daughter of Sir William and Lady Mary Sprin-}| I cannot, perhaps, better describe this visit 
gett, had an enviable social position, while even | than by quoting from a letter written in Eighth 
gentle Thomas Ellwood was not without the ad-| Month last by me to my sisters. “The drive 
vantages of birth and noble connexions, as he| from Braemar, a favorite summer resort in 
tells in his quaint autobiography : “ My mother | these highlands, to Ballater, is a delightful one, 
was nearly related to the wife of Lord Wenham | through long avenues of trees, over an excel- 
of Thame Park.” For him Ellwood was named, | lent road, and by the sparkling river Tay. Six 
and he had stood as his sponsor at the font. | miles brought us to Balmoral, the Queen’s high- 
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Barclay of Ury. 


BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M. D. 
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For “* Tas Frrenp.” 


Tropical Africa. 
(Concluded from page 157.) 
LIVINGSTONTA, 


After leaving Blantyre and coming to the 
banks of the Shiré above the rapids, Professor 
Drummond embarked on a little steamer, the 
Ilala, which plies between the cataracts, on the 
Upper Shiré, and the shores of Lake Nyassa, 
carrying supplies to the few missionaries settled 
on the western shore. It belonged originally to 
the missionaries, and was carried here from Eng- 
land a few years ago in seven hundred pieces, 
and bolted together on the river bank. 

In a few hours after entering Lake Nyassa, 
the steamer anchored in the Bay of Livingstonia 
—a deserted mission-station, which is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“Magnificent mountains of granite, green to 
the summit with forest, encircled it, and on the 
silver sand of a still smaller bay stood the small 
row of trim white cottages. A neat path through 
asmall garden led up to the settlement, and I 
approached the largest house and entered. It 
was the Livingstonia manse—the head mission- 
ary’s house. It was spotlessly clean; English 
furniture was in the room, a medicine chest, 
familiar-looking dishes were in the cupboards, 
books lying about, but there was no missionary 
in it. I went to the next house—it was the 
school, the benches were there and the black- 
board, but there were no scholars and no teacher. 
I passed to the next: it was the blacksmith’s 
shop; there were the tools and the anvil, but 
there was no blacksmith. And so on to the 
next, and the next, all in perfect order, and all 
empty. Then a native approached and led me 
a few yards into the forest. And there among 
the mimosa trees, under a huge granite mountain, 
were four or five graves. These were the mis- 
sionaries. 

“T spent a day or two in the solemn shadow 
of that deserted manse. It is one of the loveliest 
spots in the world; and it was hard to believe, 
sitting under the tamarind trees by the quiet 
lake shore, that the pestilence which wasteth at 
midnight had made this beautiful spot its home. 
A hundred and fifty miles north, on the same 
lake coast the remnant of the missionaries have 
begun their task again, and there, slowly, against 
fearful odds, they are carrying on their work.” 

MALARIA, 

“Malarial fever is the one sad certainty which 
every African traveller must face. For months 
he may escape, but its finger is upon him; and 
well for him if he has a friend near when it 
finally overtakes him. The higher plateaux, 
presumably, are comparatively free from it, but 


in order to reach these, malarious districts of 


greater or smaller area have to be traversed. 
There the system becomes saturated with fever, 
Which often develops long after the infected 
region is left behind. The known facts with 
regard to African fever are these: First, it is 
connected in some way with drying-up water 
and decaying vegetation, though how the germs 
develop, or what they are, is unknown. Second, 
natives suffer from fever, equally with Europeans, 
and this more particularly in changing from 
district to district and from altitude to altitude. 
Thus, in marching over the Tanganyika plateau, 
four or five of my native carriers were down 
with fever, although their homes were only two 
or three hundred miles off, before I had even a 
touch of it. Third, quinine is the great and 
almost the sole remedy ; and fourth, no European 
ever escapes it.” 


















miles long, as first supposed, Lake Nyassa is 
now known to have a length of three hundred 
and fifty miles, and a breadth varying from 
sixteen to sixty miles. 
trough of granite and gneiss, the profoundly 
deep water standing at a level of sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, with the mountains 
rising all around it, and sometimes sheer above 
it, to a height of one, two, three and four 
thousand feet.” 








“Tnstead of being one hundred and fifty 


It occupies a gigantic 


THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
“Africa rises from its three environing oceans 


in three great tiers, and the general physical 
geography of these has been already sketched 
—first, a coast-line, low and deadly; farther in, 
a plateau the height of the Scottish Grampians; 
farther in still, a higher plateau, covering the 
country for thousands of miles with mountain 
and valley, Now fill in this sketch, and you 
have Africa before you. Cover the coast belt 
with rank yellow grass, dot here and there a 
palm ; scatter through it a few demoralized vil- 
lages; and stock it with the leopard, the hyena, 
the crocodile, and the hippopotamus. Clothe 
the mountainous plateaux next—both of them 
—with endless forest,—not grand umbrageous 
forest like the forests of South America, nor 


matted jungle like the forests of India, but with 


thin, rather weak forest,—with forest of low 
trees, whose half-grown trunks and scanty leaves 
offer no shade from the tropical sun. Nor is 
there anything in these trees to the casual eye 
toremind you that you are in the tropics. Here 
and there one comes upon a borassus or fan- 


palm, a candelabra-like euphorbia, a mimosa 


aflame with color, or a sepulehral boabab. A 


close inspection also will discover curious creep- 
ers and climbers; and among the branches 
strange orchids hide their eccentric flowers. But 
the outward type of tree is the same as we have 
at home—trees resembling the ash, the beech, 
and the elm, only seldom so large, except by 
the streams, and never so beautiful. Day after 
day you may wander through these forests with 
nothing except the climate to remind you where 
you are. The beasts, to be sure, are differ- 
ent, but unless you watch for them you will sel- 
dom see any; the birds are different, but you 
rarely hear them; and as for the rocks, they are 
our own familiar gneisses and granites, with 
honest basalt-dykes boring through them, and 
leopard-skin lichens staining their weathered 
sides. Thousands and thousand of miles, then, 
of vast thin forest, shadeless, trackless, voiceless 
—forest in mountain and forest in plain—this is 
East Central Africa.” 

“Hidden away in these endless forests, like 
birds’ nests in a wood, in terror of one another, 
and of their common foe, the slaver, are small 
native villages ; and here in his virgin simplicity 
dwells primeval man, without clothes, without 
civilization, without learning—the genuine child 
of nature, thoughtless, careless, and contented. 
This man is apparently quite happy; he has 
practically no wants. One stick, pointed, makes 
him a spear; two sticks rubbed together make 
him a fire; fifty sticks tied together will make 
him a house. The bark he peels from them 
makes his clothes; the fruits which hang on 
them form his food. It is perfectly astonishing 
when one thinks of it what nature can do for 
the animal-man, to see with what small capital 
after all a human being can get through the 
world. I once saw an African buried. Accord- 
ing to the custom of his tribe, his entire earthly 
possessions—and he was an average commoner 








—were buried with him. Into the grave, after 
the body, was lowered the dead man’s pipe, then 
a rough knife, then a mud bowl, and last his 
bow and arrows—the bowstring cut through the 
middle, a touching symbol that its work was 
done. This was all.” 


THE ARAB INFLUENCE. 
“ Among these simple and unprotected tribes, 


Arabs—uninvited strangers of another race and 
nature—pour in from the North and East, with 
the deliberate purpose of making this paradise 
a hell. It seems the awful destiny of this home- 
less people to spend their lives in breaking up 
the homes of others. Wherever they go in 
Africa the followers of Islam are the destroyers 
of peace, the breakers up of the patriarchal life, 
the dissolvers of the family tie. Already they 
hold the whole Continent under one reign of 
terror. They have effected this in virtue of one 
thing—they possess firearms; and they do it for 
one object—ivory and slaves, for these two are 
one. ‘The slaves are needed to buy ivory with; 
then more slaves have to be stolen to carry it. 
So living man himself has become the commer- 
cial currency of Africa. He is locomotive, he 
is easily acquired, he is immediately negotiable. 


“Arab encampments for carrying on a whole- 


sale trade in this terrible commodity are now 
established all over the heart of Africa. They 
are usually connected with wealthy Arab traders 
at Zanzibar and other places on the coast, and 
communication is kept up by caravans, which 


pass, at long intervals, from one to the other. 


Being always large and well supplied with the 
material of war, these caravans have at their 


merey the feeble and divided native tribes 
through which they pass, and their trail across 


the Continent is darkened with every aggrava- 


tion of tyranny and crime. They come upon 
the scene suddenly; they stay only long enough 
to secure their end, and disappear only to 
return when a new crop has arisen which is 
worth the reaping. 

“Sometimes these Arab traders will actually 
settle for a year or two in the heart of some 
quiet community in the remote interior. They 
pretend perfect friendship; they molest no one; 
they barter honestly. They plant the seeds of 
their favorite vegetables and fruits—the Arab 
always carries seeds with him—as if they meant 
to stay for ever. Meantime they buy ivory, 
tusk after tusk, until great piles of it are buried 
beneath their huts, and all their barter-goods 
are gone. Then one day, suddenly, the in- 
evitable quarrel is picked. And then follows a 
wholesale massacre. Enough only are spared 
from the slaughter to carry the ivory to the 
coast; the grass-huts of the village are set on 
fire; the Arabs strike camp; and the slave- 
march, worse than death, begins.” 

Such tragedies, Drummond states, are being 
constantly repeated; and his book contains a 
map of Africa, which shows the principal routes 
of the slave caravans, the parts whence their 
supply of slaves is drawn from, and the large 
districts of country which have been depopu- 
lated by this horrible traffic. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Prevention of Yellow Fever—B. F. Butler in 
the North American Review gives an interesting 
account of the measures adopted to prevent the 
ravages of Yellow Fever, when New Orleans 
was occupied by the Union troops under his 
command in 1862. 

The city is surrounded by swamps except on 
the river side, where it is protected by the “ levee”, 
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a bank erected a century ago. It is built upon 
what might be termed an immense raft of trees, 
timber and shrubbery, knit together by vines 
and branches, and covered and weighted down 
by the sand and mud deposited by the Missis- 
sippi. In building on such a substructure no 
foundation can be laid, but the surface of the 
earth is levelled and on that are placed cypress 
planks, on which begins the building of the 
walls. The United States Custom House, a very 
large building of granite, was built on an im- 
mense raft of live oak; and in 1862 it had set- 
tled nearly six feet. Of course there are no 
sewers or underground drains, but only surface 
water-courses or ditches to carry off the drainage; 
nor any underground burial of the dead. The 
corpses are placed in oven-like vaults of brick 
built on the surface. 

The warmth of the climate, the fertility of the 
soil, and the abundance of moisture, causes a 
very luxuriant vegetable growth, from whose 
decay arise malarial exhalations, so that “fever 
and ague” prevail in New Orleans to a greater 
or less extent throughout the year. The visita- 
tions of Yellow Fever generally begin about the 
first of Sixth Month, and continue until checked 
by frost. If it should once obtain foothold, it 
would probably prove very fatal among the 
Northern troops, who were quite unacclimated, 
and therefore most likely to be the victims of the 
disease, 

The first step taken in the way of precaution 
was to place a skilful physician in command at 
the quarantine grounds, about seventy miles below 
the city, who was to faithfully search every 


vessel coming up for its cleanliness and freedom 
from disease ; and who was held personally re- 
sponsible if any Yellow Fever was permitted to 


pass. So thoroughly was this part of the work 
done, that but one case of the disease was brought 
by ship, and the circumstances of this were such 
that the physician was not to blame. 

General Butler, from his study of the subject, 
had drawn the inference that the atmosphere 
most favorable for the spread of Yellow Fever 
was one in which emanations from decaying 
vegetable matter were mingled with those from 
dec: aying animal matter. From the character 
of the surrounding country, the vegetable efflu- 
via could not be prevented, his efforts therefore 
were turned to the removal of the other source 
of danger. 

Kleven hundred men were set to work clean- 
ing the city. A part of the force was sent to 
the French Market, in which vicinity the dis- 
ease had always broken out and raged in its 
worst form. It was dug and scraped all over, 
and the filth removed and sent down to the river. 
They went through every street where there 
was aly suspicion of animal matter. They hoed 
out, brushed out and swept out every drain and 
ditch in the city, and took advantage of the rains 
of early summer, which came down in drenching 
showers, to drive all the filth into the basins. 

Stringent orders were issued that nothing 
should be thrown into the streets or alleys, but 
that every family must keep a barrel or box in 
which all offal must be deposited; and three 
times a week these were emptied and the con- 
tents carted away. Once in ten days all areas 
and back yards were inspected, to see that they 
were kept clean. 

The result was that during the summer there 
was but one case of Yellow Fever, which broke 
out on a man who had come from Nassau, where 
the disease was raging; and besides this, the 
general health of the city (due no doubt to the 
sanitary precautions enforced by military rule), 
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was better than any other city in the United 
States. 

How to weigh an Elephant.—An interesting 
anecdote is told of one of the Mahratta princes 
of Hindoostan. A high official at court had 
vowed to distribute among the poor an amount 
of silver coin equal in weight to his own elephant, 
but there seemed no way of ascertaining what 
this weight was. The prince suggested an in- 
genious plan. The elephant was made to. walk 
into a flat-bottomed boat, and then the height of 
the water on the outside was carefully marked. 
After the elephant had gone out, the boat was 
loaded with stones till it sank to the same mark. 
The stones were then taken out and weighed in 
parcels—and thus the weight of the elephant 
was determined. 


Consumption in New Hampshire——The Secre- 
tary of the Board of Health of New Hampshire 
has examined the returns of deaths in that State 
for some years past, and finds that about 13 per 
cent. of them are due to this disease. The cases 
are more numerous in low grounds with moist 
soil, and fewer in higher situations with dry soils. 
This corresponds with the observations made by 
physicians long since, that consumption was 
comparatively rare in the elevated plateau in 
northern Pennsylvania and Southern New York 
from which flows the waters of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna rivers, but that it appears, as 
we descend into the valleys, and lower levels. 


Remnants of the Caribs.—On the Island of 
Dominica, the last Administration Report es- 
timates the number of the original Carib popu- 
lation (the descendants of those who occupied it 
when the West India Islands were discovered 
by Columbus) at about 500. The children are 
healthy, and they do not appear to be decreas- 
ing, but are gradually becoming mixed by inter- 
marriage with the Negroes, so that the pure 
Carib will soon cease to exist. They occupy a 
large reserve on the windward side of Dominica, 
and are ve ry peaceable, living on vegetables and 
fruits which they cultivate, and on fish. 

Origin of Waist-belts.—The fashion of wearing 
waist-belts by persons about to enter upon any 
athletic exercise is supposed to have originated 
from the prevailing costume worn in Oriental 
countries in ancient, and to some extent in mod- 
ern times. The flowing garments interfered with 
the free motion of the limbs, unless they were 
secured by being tucked up in a girth or belt. 
The apostle alludes to this habit, when he speaks 
of “girding up the loins of the mind,” in order 
to run the race set before us. The custom has 
survived the nec cessity which gave rise to it. The 
modern form of men’s apparel requires no such 
appliance, which, instead of being beneficial, 
restrains the free action of the lungs and is there- 
fore an injury. Customs often remain long after 
the disappearance of the causes which led to 
them. In illustration of this Science says, “The 
Hittites wore peaked-toed, turned-up shoes thou- 
sands of years after their ancestors had come 
from the mountains of the north, where the form 
of their snow-shoes suggested the peculiar pat- 
tern.” 

Deception of the Senses.—The erroneous im- 
pressions made upon the senses are in very many 
cases, wrong interpretations by the mind of the 
sensations experienced. Thus an object passing 
before the eye may be a tiny insect, and yet may 
be supposed to be a large animal at a distance. 
A small ball held between two crossed fingers 
seems to be double, because under ordinary cir- 
cumstances an impression on the right side of 
one finger and on the left side of its neighbor (to 


the left) could only be brought about by the 
simultaneous contact of two objects. The ‘child 
who looks at a spoon half immersed in water, 
and thinks it is bent, because it appears to be, 
has not learned to correct the i impression made 
on his senses, by the teachings of experience or 
reason. 

“Fatigue the eye for red, and it sees white 
light as green. Plunge the hand from hot water 
into lukewarm water and it will feel cold. When 
a disturbed mental judgment is present to mis- 
interpret such unusual sensations, illusions of a 
very serious type may arise. The witchcraft de- 
lusions and the spiritualistic movements show 
what wild beliefs may be entertained, when 
fanned by emotional enthusiasm.”— Condensed 
from “Scirence.” 


Journey Across Greenland.—Letters have been 
received from two of the Danish exploring party 
who undertook to land on the Atlantic coast of 
Greenland, and cross over to the western side, 
They left the Norwegian sealing vessel, the Jason, 
on the 17th of Seventh Month, in two boats, but 
were 12 days.in getting through the shore-ice to 
the land, drifting in the meantime some 300 
miles to the southward. Twelve days more were 
spent in working back along the coast, so that 
they did not begin their actual crossing till 
Eighth Month 15th. The letter of Dr. Nansen, 
who had charge of the expedition, says, “ We 
reached a height of 10,000 feet, with a tempera- 
ture of 40° to 50° below zero. For several 
weeks we remained at an altitude of over 9,000 
feet. Tremendous storms, loose, new-fallen snow, 
enormously difficult passages. Towards the end of 
September we reached at last the western side 
above Godthaab. Had a perilous descent on 
ugly and very uneven ice, but got safely down. 
Managed to build a kind of boat from the floor 
of tent, bags, bamboo reeds and willow branches.” 
After 4 days rowing in this frail vessel, Dr. 
Nansen and one of the men reached Godthaab, 
whence boats were dispatched for the other men. 


Items. 


Prison Reform.—An article in The Christian Ad- 
vocate on this subject, by William M. F. Round, 
Secretary of the New York Prison Association. It 
states that when he became interested in Prisons, 
he found 

“1, That there were a great many innocent men 
in prison. 

“2. That there were a great many guilty men in 
prison who were there because Christians had ne- 
glected their responsibilities toward them, because 
society had made it easy for them to drift into crime, 
and in some cases had almost driven them into 
crime. 

“3. That there were a great many men in prison 
who had inherited criminal traits as much as they 
might have inherited a mole on the back or a wart 
on the nose. 

“4, That there were a great many men in prison 
who were criminals from intelligent choice; who 
overcame obstacles to be criminals; who fought 
with inclinations to goodness to be criminals. These 
men were the avowed enemies of Christian society, 
and Christian society was bound to regard them as 
its enemies. 

“The classes mentioned in the first three para- 
graphs demanded my sympathy and help on the 
simple ground of humanity, but the class named in 
the fourth paragraph demanded my attention on 4 
higher ground, that of my allegiance to Christ. Be- 
cause He came into the world to save sinners, it was 
my duty to try and save sinners. Because He loved 
his enemies, I was bound to find some way to love 
these enemies of mine.” 

He felt that he had no part in the benediction 
pronounced by our Saviour on those who visited his 
brethren in prison. 
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W. F. Round speaks in strong language of the 
evil effects of a law which now greatly restricts the 
Jabor occupation of the conyicts in the New York 
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risons: He calls it an “infamous law,” “infamous- 
iy passed as a political measure ;” and says :— 


be few; and believing that the goitres were produced 
by drinking bad water, they cleansed the villages, 
analyzed the waters in order to point out what should 
be avoided, and gave iodine lozenges to the school 
children, by which means the condition of a large 
number was improved, and the cures would have 
been more numerous if the parents “had not opposed 
the care of the government, in order to preserve the 
privilege of exemption from military service.’ Dr. 
Mottard mentions a goitre well, at which five young 
men voluntarily drank and produced goitres for the 
same object; and Chabrand laments that, instead 
of trying to get better, young men occupy them- 
selves only with making them bigger, especially as 
the time for conscription approaches, using every 
means supposed capable of producing them, as 
tightening the cravat above the swelling, running 
with loads, and drinking the water. He estimates 
the number of goitered persons in France as 
450,000, 












An editorial article in The Western Friend, 
after speaking of the trials and discouragements 
through which the different bodies of conserva- 
tive Friends had passed in their efforts to main- 
tain the principles of the Society, calls attention 
to the duty which now rests upon the members 
of the smaller bodies who are banded together 
by official correspondence. It says :— 


“If God’s blessing rested upon the union, it 
was because He desired to use the union for the 
purpose of advancing his cause. This is the 





















































, 
: “Tt throws all machine labor out of the prisons, 
' and forbids the sale of all prison products. It says 
that the prisoners shall only work at hand-work to 
3 furnish supplies for the State institutions. Sing 
r Sing Prison alone could make all the shoes, knit all 
1 the stockings, weave and make all the clothes, do 
: all the printing and all the book-binding, all the 
‘ necessary work for fifty such institutions as itself. 
” One twentieth of the prisoners in every prison can 
- do all the work for that prison. And Christian 
v society must look to it that the demagogues do not 
1 continue the awful curse of enforced idleness upon 
l the other nineteen-twentieths. What is the best 
thing that we can teach the criminal? To be 
honestly self-supporting, unquestionably. And our 
n opportunity is to teach him to work while in prison; 
y by hard work to develop him physically and mor- 
of ally; to teach him to think of work as honorable, 
Q, and the benefits of work as desirable.” 
nr, Closing Shop on First-Day.—In a barber shop in 
it Elizabeth, N. J., attention is attracted by the follow- 
to ing notice conspicuously posted : 
10 “ Notice—To our patrons and the public at large: 
re Thinking that six days’ work constitutes a man’s 
at labor, we therefore give this notice, that on and 
ll after Sunday, July 15, this shop will be closed on 
: Sunday, hoping that our customers and good citi- 
n, zens opposed to Sunday labor will sustain us in this 
ye reform.” 
i The proprietor says that he has lost but one cus- 
al tomer by this action, and has gained several who 
00 came to him because of it. He finds his business 
Ww, as good as ever, while he and his employees have 
of the day of rest to themselves. We commend his 
de example to all barbers, as well as all other business 
oa men. Men who have convictions, and are not 
; ashamed to let them be known, nor afraid to main- 
a. tain them in this generation of liberal views and 
es loose sentiments, are the salt of the earth; and if 
8. they should lose money in the operation, they will 
dr. gain what is infinitely more valuable.—Christian 
ub, Advocate. 
en. The Conscription—Nothing shows more clearly 
the excessive weight of the military burden than 
the efforts made by young men, of the industrial 
classes, to escape this enforced service. In Ger- 
Ad- many, among a race proverbially attached to the 
ai Fatherland, it is well known that large numbers 
It are leaving their country in order to be freed from 
os this terrible oppression. Young men, with strong 
’ family ties, just arriving at an age when they could 
nase render valuable assistance to their parents, really 
wanted at home, must, if they stay, be seized upon 
+ te by the conscription, and the only way of escape is 
an emigration to a land as yet free from this system. 
ais But to many this means of escape is impossible, and 
me, various are the shifts to which they will resort in 
abe order to secure exemption, It is a fact, that in 
parts of France, when the time for enrollment draws 
teeth hear, young men will systematically starve them- 
‘hey selves, and weaken their constitutions by violent 
aie and prolonged exercises, as in running long dis- 
tances, or insuflicient diet, in order so to reduce 
‘508 their condition that the doctor may, on examina- 
whe ion pronounce them unfit for service; and happy 
ha ishe whose narrow chest makes him below the re- 
nese quired standard; he will keep himself as thin as 
iety, Possible lest he should reach the dreaded measure. 
ey Many will even go farther than this. Mr. Whym- 
per, the Alpine traveller, in speaking of the de- 
as formity of the throat known as ‘‘ goitre,”’ which is 
the © common in the valley of Aosta, tells us that, 
sd in while in England these frightful appendages are con- 
aa cealed as much as possible by any thus afflicted, “in 
Be- the Alps it is quite the reverse. In France, Italy 
t was and Switzerland, it is a positive advantage to be 
oved goitered, as It secures exemption from military ser- 
lene vice. A goitre is a thing to be prized, exhibited, 
Preserved—it is worth so much hard cash.” He 
ction relates that when Savoy was annexed to France, the 
d his authorities, taking stock of the resources of the 


wide area, soon discovered that the conscripts would 
























The following incident shows the reality of the 
evil they thus strenuously seek to escape :—Mr. W. 


Jones was speaking with a gunner of the French 


Artillery, who, seated on his gun, was uttering very 
freely his discontent at his enforced service; and 
the man as proof of the hardship it was to him, 
holding out his hands said, ‘“ Look at my hands, 
sir!” ‘Well,’ Mr. Jones replied, “they are big 
enough and strong enough, and grimy enough.” 
“Yes,” said the soldier, ‘and that is just my griev- 
ance. I ama watchmaker by trade earning high 


wages in Paris in making the delicate parts of 


watches ; and now I am compelled to do this dirty 
work: my sense of touch is gone! I am ruined for 
life; I am only fit for a laborer!” “ But,” said Mr. 
Jones, “yours is probably an exceptional case?” 
“Indeed no,” he replied, “there are thousands of 
men in the French army, in the same position as 
myself.”— The Arbitrator. 


Reading Circle —On Second-day evening, Twelfth 
Month 3d, the Friends at Moorestown, N. J., held 
their first meeting this winter for the reading of 
Friends’ books and other improving literature. 
These gatherings have been held for many years; 
and there does not appear to be any diminution in 
the interest manifested in them. They are held in 
the houses of different friends, according to the con- 
venience of those concerned. On this occasion, the 
first reading was the commencement of the lively 
Memoir of Thomas Ellwood, in which he relates 
the work of Divine Grace, which touched his heart 
when living in a careless state without much con- 
cern for his soul’s welfare ; and brought him to seek 
earnestly for admittance into the number of God’s 
redeemed children, through faithful submission to 
the openings and leadings of the Light of Christ in 
himself. 

Then followed a narrative of the labors of Sarah 
Harrison, with the members of our Society in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, who held slaves about a cen- 
tury ago. The success which attended her earnest, 
close and faithful labor was remarkable. The Lord’s 
power in most cases broke down the selfishness 
which would have prevented the owners from let- 
ting their slaves go free, and many deeds for their 
manumission were signed in the presence of the 
visitors, 

A poetical selection followed. A comfortable feel- 
ing attended the reading; and the pleasant social 
intercourse which followed it, tended to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship among the younger and 
some of the older members of the meeting, who 
were present. 


Public Meetings.—On First-day, Twelfth Month 
2nd, three Public Meetings were held, appointed 
by the Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in conjunction with the Committees of different 
Quarterly Meetings. One of these was at Woods- 
town, N. J.; another at Norristown, Pa.; and the 
third at Chester. A friend who was present at the 
latter says: “It was large and satisfactory. I think 
upwards of 400 people assembled, and as orderly a 
company as we could desire to have collected to- 
gether. I think the meeting was overshadowed by 
Divine goodness, and our ministers enabled to pro- 


claim the unsearchable riches of the kingdom of 


God—with a solemn close, to the peace and comfort 
of Friends.” 










duty now before us as a people. The principles 


for which we felt so deeply years ago, for which 
we were willing to brave the scorn and incon- 
venience of separation, are as dear as then. And 
Friends should be watchful unto prayer that no 
discouragement or temptation to indifference, or 
slothfulness in occupying the ground divinely 
granted to us; should prevent the fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose in bringing us together as a 
people. Those with the gifts of government 
have largely succeeded in the work of organizing; 
now the gifts of ministry, exhortation, teaching, 
evangelists, indeed all the gifts that edify and 
build up the church, must do their work, or the 
Divine purpose may yet be thwarted. There is 
a wide field for these gifts and few engaged in 
the harvest. ‘Pray that more laborers may be 
sent forth.’ ” 


We have felt that the principle here laid 
down is of far wider application than to any one 
branch of the Christian Church. Is not one 
great object of all Church organization, the pro- 
motion of the religious welfare—the spiritual 
life—of its members; as well as the spread of 
true principles among men? However correct 
may be the system of doctrines professed, yet if 
the members ‘of any religious denomination be- 
come lukewarm and worldly-minded ; or if their 
labors, professedly in the cause of Christ, are 
the fruits of human policy and proceed from 
some lower source than pure obedience to the 
Divine will; they have no just reason to expect 
the Divine blessing on them and their efforts. 
They may even be like the Pharisees of old, 
who compassed sea and land to make proselytes 
— but these proselytes were not reckoned among 
the children of God. 

May we ever keep in remembrance the funda- 
mental truth, that true religion is the work of 
God on the soul of man; it is produced by the 
Divine Power alone, through man’s submission 
thereto and co-operation therewith. That ex- 
ercise of the ministry and those labors, either 
in public or in private, which are the results ot 
obedience to the impressions made by the Head 
of the Church, all tend to promote the spread ot 
Christ’s kingdom; and his true followers may, 
as they are enabled, with earnestness “ pray to 
the Lord of the harvest, that He may send 
forth more laborers into his harvest-field.” But 
while the labors of the Divinely anointed and 
qualified servants of the Most High are greatly 
to be valued; we believe that the Church must 
chiefly look to the individual submission of its 
members to the visitations of Divine Grace, for 
an effectual revival. It is in the secret recesses 
of each heart, that “unfatigued, the fervent 
spirit must labor,” and there it must receive 
that life and growth which will enable it to 
resist temptation, and finally to abound in the 
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work of the Lord. If the Church ever comes 
up out of the wilderness, it must be by its 
members “leaning on the arm of its Beloved” 
in their own experience—depending on the 
Light of Christ inwardly revealed, and thus 
coming to know God and Christ. 

It would be a sad mistake to suppose that the 
labors of the Church are confined to those in 
the station of ministers, or to any special class 
of its members; for all have their own share of 
spiritual labor to perform; primarily for their 
own growth in grace, and then for the good of 
others, in such ways as may open before them 
in the light of Truth. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting—the Larger Body.— 
We have received from a Friend, whom we 
suppose to be a member of the meeting above 
mentioned, the following letter to which we 
cheerfully give room :— 


“Wilt thou allow me to make a little correction 
in thy notice of Kansas Yearly Meeting in THE 
Frienp of Eleventh Month 17th, 1888—‘And the 
system of paying preachers was advocated.’ I was 
surprised at this remark, as I had not heard of 
anything of the kind in the Yearly Meeting this 
year; and have written to a Friend who attended 
all the sessions of the Yearly Meeting, who says, 
‘I have no recollection of the paying of preachers 
being advocated directly at all in our Yearly Meet- 
ing.’ Some of the visiting ministers mentioned the 
subject at different times. While there may be 
many members of Kansas Yearly Meeting ap- 
proving of paying ministers, the question was not 
opened up in meeting.’. We have many things to 
deplore amongst our members, but it is cause for 
thankfulness that there is an earnest enquiring 
after truth amongst the young, and much of the 
extremely advanced teaching of past years has 
been seen to be in the wrong.” 

Twelfth Month 11th, 1888. 


We have not before us the printed accounts 
from which the brief notice in THe Frrenp 
was condensed ; but it appears from this letter 
that those who mentioned the subject in the 
Yearly Meeting were “some of the visiting min- 
isters,” and not their own members. The state- 
ment in the letter, which indicates that some 
of the Kansas Friends have seen that the “ad- 
vanced teaching of past years” has been wrong, 
isan encouraging one. There could be no surer 
foundation for the restoration of unity and har- 
mony in the Society of Friends than a general 
return to first principles, both as to doctrinal 
belief and as to practice. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The U.S. Senate still continues 
to discuss the Tariff bill. 

The Constitutional Amendment providing for the 
relief of the Court of Appeals in New York State, has 
been carried, and it will go into effect on First Month 
Ist. This amendment authorizes the Governor of the 
State, upon the Court of Appeals certifying that its 
calendar is overcrowded, to designate seven justices of 
the Supreme Court to constitute a second division of 
the Court of Appeals to try such cases as may be as- 
signed to it, and thus aid in clearing the calendar. 

The Catholic Standard says there are in Philadelphia 
143 Catholic “churches,” 283 priests, 27,000 children 
in parochial schools, and an estimated Catholic popu- 
lation of 400,000. 

Gold is being found under the streets of Helena, 
Montana. 

United States detectives have arrested three men, in 
Perry Township, Mercer County, Penna., for making 
counterfeit coin. Nearly half a bushel of small coin, 
the dies and all the apparatus used were found and con- 
fiscated. The prisoners were taken to Titusville. The 
arrest is regarded as an important one, as the gang has 
been in existence for a long time. 

Isaiah V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, has given 
$1,596,000 for founding the Williamson Free School 


of Mechanic Trades. Boarding, lodging, clothing, 
instruction in the trades, and all else shall be free, and 
no charge is allowed to be made any scholar for what 
he receives. 

A despatch from Port Huron, Michigan, says that 
Government officers have captured at Port Hope a lot 
of opium, smuggled from Canada and landed by a little 
schooner, which at once put back to Canada. The 
opium is valued at $20,000. 

There were 99 divorces in Indiana last year from 
the one cause of “ drunkenness.” 

It is stated that there were more applications for 
divorce than there were marriage licenses issued, dur- 
ing last month, in Sedgwick County, Kansas. 

Over 200 deaths from diphtheria have occurred in 
the vicinity of Albuquerque, New Mexico, within the 
past two weeks, and the breaking out of small-pox has 
caused much additional alarm. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 331, 
which is 15 more than during the previous week, and 
57 less than during the corresponding week last year. 
Of the foregoing 172 were males and 159 females: 42 
died of consumption ; 36 of pneumonia; 20 of old age; 
18 of convulsions; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 15 
of diseases of the heart ; 15 of croup; 15 of marasmus; 
12 of casualties ; 11 of diphtheria; 10 of cancer and 10 
of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.— U. S. 43’s, 1083; 
coupon, 1283; currency 6’s, 118 a 128. 

Cotton was dull. Middling uplands were officially 
quoted at 10 3-16c. per pound, but there were sellers 
here under this rate. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.50 a $8.75; do., do., extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.623 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.50; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.50; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.40 
a $5.25; do., straight, $5.50 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.25 
a $7. Rye flour was quiet $3.35 to $3.50 per barrel. 

Foreicn.—At a meeting of the Parnell Commission, 
held on the 12th instant, Attorney General Weber, for 
the Times, announced that he would now proceed with 
the examination of a number of landlords from County 
Wexford, in order to show the condition of that county. 

Sir Charles Russell, for the Parnellites, protested. 

Presiding Justice Hannen said that he could only 
view the future with alarm. The court had been en- 
gaged for many days, but had not yet arrived at the 
end of any one branch of the inquiry. Only two 
branches had been entered upon, and several branches 
of equal importance remained untouched. He again 
made an earnest appeal to counsel to do their utmost 
to compress the inquiry and to avoid wasting years of 
the life of those engaged in the case. 

In a letter received at Suakim from Osman Digma, 
and which is supposed to have contained the annouce- 
ment that Emin Pasha and a white traveller (presuma- 
bly Stanley) had fallen into the hands of the Mahdi, 
were enclosed copies of a despatch from a Dervish 
leader at Lado to the Khalifa, giving the date of Emin 
Pasha’s surrender as Tenth Month 10, and a letter to 
Emin Pasha from the Khedive, which the latter handed 
to Henry M. Stanley when he was at Cairo. The cir- 
cumstances narrated need confirmation. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 14th 
inst., Peytral, Minister of Finance, submitted a bill 
authorizing the postponement for three months of the 
payment of the Panama Canal Company’s liabilities, 
including interest and the redemption of bonds. The 
bill was defeated. 

De Lesseps and his colleagues have resigned from 
the Tribunal of the Seine. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany not being able to raise money to continue its work, 
announces the immediate return of the subscriptions 
for the unsuccessful issue of bonds. Great distress is 
likely to result to persons of small means, who have 
invested in the concern. 

The French mint will soon replace the bronze sous 
with nickels. The five and ten centime pieces will be 
perforated in the center, after the manner of Chinese 
coins. This enables them to be strung and counted or 
handled with great ease. The Bulgarian Government, 
also, is preparing a nickel coinage. 

On the 14th instant in the German Reichstag, Wind- 
thorst, moving his resolution relative to the suppress- 
ion of the East African slave trade, said that the reso- 
lution was based upon the speech from the throne, and 
that Germany should co-operate with the other powers. 
The motion was adopted, only the Socialists and New 
Liberals (with the exception of Goldschmidt) opposing. 


4’s, reg., 1273; 


Hammer has been elected President of Switzerland 
and Ruchonnet Vice President. , 

The results of experiments made at Spezia with a 
new shell fired from a hundred ton gun, far surpass all] 
expectations. The destructiveness of the shell exceeds 
that of any ever before used. 

Cardinal Lavigerie delivered an address in Naples 
on the evening of the 13th instant, on the Anti-slavery 
question. He maintained that the only war worthy of 
European powers was a war against traffic in slaves, 
The address made a deep impression upon the audi- 
ence, which was very large. 

Thirty persons have been bitten by mad wolves in 
villages in the neighberhood of Orsova. A majority 
of them have already died, after suffering great agony. 

Advices received in St. Petersburg from Chardjui, 
reporting that Persia prohibits the sale of corn to 
Russians, increases the feeling that decisive action is 
necessary in order to arrest the anti-Russian policy of 
the Persian Government. The Russian Government 
desires to safeguard its interests without provoking a 
conflict with England. 

An official report made to the Dutch Indian Govern- 
ment on the origin and character of the memorable 
voleanic outbreak in the Sunda Straits estimates that 
the amount of ejected matter from Krakatoa must 
have been at least 10 cubic miles, or a sufficient 
quantity to make a range of hills about one thousand 
feet higher than the surrounding plain. The velocity 
of ejection is stated to have been considerably greater 
than that of the heaviest rifle ordnance, and “the 
ejected material must have reached a height of thirty 
miles, or six times the height of the highest mountain 
in the world.” 

The world’s coal supply, it is roughly guessed, will 
last 100,000 centuries. Here is an estimate of resources: 
Central and Northern Asia, 59,000 square miles ; Russia, 
22,000; Island of Formosa, 10,000; Southern Europe, 
39,000; India, 35,000; China, 400,000; Japan, 6,000. 
Southern Chili is a vast coal bed. Brazil has plenty 
of coal 17 feet by 25 feet thick. Persia and Patagonia 
are well supplied. Australia has 68,000 square miles, 
There are enormous patches of coal scattered all over 
the world, the extent of which is unknown. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown Boarpine ScHoon Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WiiuiaMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


WantEp. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., 
“ 


Ohio. 
“ “ “ 


Hannah Tatum, : 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


Wantep.—An enterprising Friend with family to 
take charge of a Delaware County Dairy Farm. 
Address, THe FRIEND. 
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Diep, on the morning of the 4th of Ninth Month, 
1888, at the residence of her son, Obed Pierpoint, near 
Springville, lowa, MATILDA PrEeRPOINT, in the 82nd 
year of her age, a member and elder of Springville 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. This 
dear Friend had been in the station of elder for nearly 
38 years; was strongly attached to the principles of 
Friends, and diligent in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, whilst her health permitted. She had been 
confined to a sick-bed for nearly three years before her 
death. Her friends have the comforting hope that, 
through redeeming love and mercy, her spirit has en- 
tered into everlasting rest. 

, on the 16th of Tenth Mo. 1888, RuTHANNA 
Prerpornt, wife of Obed Pierpoint, a member of 
Springville Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
in the fortieth year of her age, after an illness of six 
weeks’ duration. She was an affectionate wife an 
mother, and a very kind neighbor. Her expressions 
upon her death-bed were such as to convince her 
friends that she was resigned to whatever might be the 
Master’s will. She was frequently heard to say, she 
loved everybody; and we believe that her end was 
peace, 





